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CHILDREN’S ENCYCLOPEDIAS 


ECENT revisions of several junior 

encyclopedias provoke some funda- 

mental questions about such publica- 
tions. 

What is the reason for existence of 
any popular encyclopedia from the 
standpoint of the user? A sketchy but 
perhaps acceptable answer is: To give 
essential information from the entire 
circle of knowledge, in which the general 
reader or general student, as distin- 
guished from the specialist, may possibly 
be interested. Such information should 
be correct, sufficiently full, up-to-date, 
clearly and non-technically written, and 
quickly found. Get-at-ableness is af- 


fected not only by cross references and 
indexes, but also by the order in which 
information is arranged within an 
article, by the judicious use of subhead- 
ings in longer articles, and by the style. 
The reader should also be guided to 
sources of more detailed information. 

Illustrations (maps, graphs, diagrams, 
photographs, facsimiles) should be used 
when these are essential to clarity and, 
beyond this, are permissible when they 
definitely illuminate the text. 

A children’s encyclopedia may be ex- 
pected to differ from one intended for 
adults by a more limited range of sub- 
ject, briefer treatment, fewer details, a 
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more limited vocabulary, and recogni- 
tion of juvenile interests, including freer 
use of illustrations. It should share with 
works for adults the general qualities 
already mentioned. Few will disagree 
with these specifications, but certain 
questions which arise in applying them 
are less easily settled. 

In regard to style: Absolute clarity 
comes first and need not be argued. Be- 
yond this, how far should interest be em- 
phasized, as by means of striking intro- 
ductory paragraphs, dialog, and pic- 
turesque anecdote? Should similes be 
employed, and to what extent? Or, 
should effort be concentrated on present- 
ing facts in such order and proportion 
that they can be found most quickly? 
Are these two aims—interest and quick 
reference—compatible? Is it possible to 
write in a single style which is acceptable 
to various ages? If not, may different 
styles be adopted in the same work, as 
they not infrequently are, and for what 
type of article should each be used? 

May it be submitted that good writing 
is good writing, and that bad writing is 
bad, whether addressed to adult or to 
runabout child, and that the best writing 
for children has charm for the mature 
mind? Good writing for children in- 
volves more than simplified vocabulary 
and sentence structure.- It means com- 
plete sincerity, absence of sentimentality, 
and true sympathetic understanding of 
the child’s point of view, as well as 
something to say. These common- 
places (for the librarian) are all too often 
ignored in children’s encyclopedias— 
witness the mawkish stories, written- 
down information, and obvious writers’ 
tricks which mar really useful works. 


Do stories have any place in a chil- 
dren’s encyclopedia? If so, under what 
circumstances? Is it possible to include 
enough of them to be worth while with- 
out spoiling them by condensing or 
curtailing? As far as library use is 
concerned, children’s librarians have 
positive opinions on the story question— 
unfavorable ones as a rule—partly on 
the ground of appropriateness, partly be- 
cause of the mediocre or poor quality of 
such contributions in general, and partly 
because fiction is available in more con- 
venient form. But for the small back- 
country school or for the isolated farm 
home with few books, is something to be 
said for including stories—good ones? 

In the general plan of a children’s en- 
cyclopedia is it better to emphasize short 
articles on specific topics or detailed 
articles on general subjects? Which 
work best? Does the playing up of elab- 
orate “study guides” point to a need for 
the children’s encyclopedia based on a 
compilation of general, comprehensive 
articles? Do “fact indexes” suggest the 
contrary need—for short topical articles? 
Is a reasonably satisfactory compromise 
possible? Or are works of both types 
needed ? 

Speaking of indexes, the so-called 
“fact index,” in which brief items of in- 
formation accompany or mingle with 
ordinary index entries, has achieved a 
vogue. Obviously, a mixture of pur- 
poses is here revealed which seems to 
have little logical excuse and which has 
to be justified on the practical ground of 
convenience. How far may such an 
index include information equally well 
or better given in a good dictionary? If 
more than brief dictionary information 
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is given, would it be better incorporated 
in an appropriate general article where 
its relation to other facts is apparent? 
How far is the fact index actually a com- 
mercial device for taking care of odds 
and ends of facts in revisions so as to 
avoid awkward and expensive changes in 
the main text? Is there need for a good 
one-volume book of paragraph facts in 
alphabetical order, adapted to the needs 
of children? 

Is there a best place for the index? 
One set puts it in the conventional posi- 
tion at the back. Another places it in 
front. A third splits it fifteen ways in as 
many volumes. One awaits with interest 
the next experiment on this unhappy 
guide to the perplexed youngster. May 
something be said for the traditional 
location, seeing that the vast majority of 
the books which the child uses in school, 
and will use the rest of his life, have 
their indexes at the end? 

Why are study outlines? Probably 
few libraries make much use of them. 
To what extent are they actually used by 
children at home for self improvement? 
How much and what kind of use is 
made of them by progressive teachers or 
progressive schools? How frequently 
would well-balanced, well-arranged 
main articles with judicious cross ref- 
erences make them unnecessary? How 
many would be sold if they were pur- 
chasable separately from the rest of a 
set? How far are they an overgrown, 
fashionable “talking point” or gadget 
which publishers dare not let go, but 
which the purchaser must pay for 
whether he wants it or not? Here is a 
question which seems to deserve careful, 
dispassionate investigation by the pub- 


lisher in the interest of the purchaser. 

What are the purpose and value of 
bibliographies and short reading lists in 
a set for children? Are they necessary 
in works for younger children? What 
criteria should apply to titles suggested 
for further reading? Should an inferior 
book be included because it is the only 
title on a subject? How far should an 
article go in listing the works of an 
author? 

Should all bibliography be segregated 
in a certain volume, or should items ac- 
company the articles to which they re- 
late? The former method has certain 
advantages if combined with a separate . 
study outline, but the latter seems clearly 
better for ordinary reference and to en- 
courage further reading. 

How far are illustrations desirable in 
a children’s encyclopedia? What prin- 
ciples should be followed in their selec- 
tion? Is there a point at which 
additional illustrations cease to be help- 
ful and become a distraction? This is 
an important question from a school 
standpoint. Some publishers appear to 
aim at profuse rather than consistent il- 
lustration. Work by staff artists often 
furnishes the weakest pictorial points in 
a set. Is consistently high grade “art” 
work a reasonable thing to demand? 

In these kaleidoscopic times, up-to- 
dateness appears highly important, yet 
today’s notable event, movement, or per- 
sonage has often passed from the picture 
and from public interest in a year’s time. 
How far should an encyclopedia be re- 
quired to be a record of current events? 
What is the actual relative importance 
of these to basic information in history, 
literature, and the arts and sciences? 
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How much is gained when a satisfac- 
tory, well-balanced existing article is 
butchered to make room for material 
whose chief importance may be in its 
newness? Minor corrections in plates 
and the simple insertion of occasional 
pages are seldom wholly satisfactory. 
Yet anyone at all acquainted with the 
problems of publishing knows that thor- 
ough annual revision is impossible. ,, May 
the solution of the difficulties mentioned 
lie less in frequent “revisions,” and in 
the stuffing of fact indexes with scraps of 
information, and more in the publication 
of yearbooks adapted to the necessities 
of children? In a yearbook, new devel- 
opments can be treated adequately until 
the time when they can be critically re- 
viewed and incorporated in a thorough- 
going general revision. ‘This is a tried 
and rational method which has been 
used with encyclopedias for adults, and 
—as far as libraries are concerned—with 
success. Of course publishers face the 
necessity—real or imagined—of offering 
to prospects an encyclopedia which shall 
be as “up-to-date” as that of any com- 
petitor—or more so—whatever else it 
may be. 

All these questions have been asked, 
not with any idea of attempting to 
answer them, but to bring out the con- 
fusion of aims and methods among chil- 
dren’s encyclopedias. A given set often 
seems to suffer from diverse objectives 
which are hard to reconcile between the 
same covers. One is led to ask whether 
the same volumes can serve equally well 
for quick reference, for systematic study, 
and for pleasure reading. Which ob- 
jective is most important for the library? 
the school? the home? Is the omnium 


gatherum work, which offers not 
only ordinary information, but likewise 
stories, puzzles, and other features for 
home entertainment, an acceptable sub- 
stitute for the straight, factual encyclo- 
pedia? What is its place in the library? 
Is a reasonably satisfactory compromise 
possible, or should different purposes be 
frankly recognized by encyclopedias of 
different types consistently worked out 
to satisfy them? 

Children’s librarians, teachers, and 
publishers are invited to give thought to 
these questions and their implications. 


G. O. Warp. 


To Buy and What to Buy 


“To buy or not to buy” is the question 
facing many teachers in small schools 
without adequate book equipment, and it 
is also the title of an interesting article 
by Roy C. Woods in the December, 
1934, issue of Education. Since teachers 
continue to accept the first alternative, 
Dr. Woods offers some pertinent advice 
on “To buy and what to buy.” He 
urges purchasers to follow these steps: 


1. Avoid all books not found on an 
accredited or recommended list. 

2. Look for signed articles or editorial 
pages giving names of recognized 
authors. 

3. Avoid all “give away” propositions. 

4. Do not sign a contract until it has 
been read and understood. Avoid con- 
tracts that have penciled changes. 

5. Guard against buying cheap books, 
for in the end imitations cost more than 
quality publications. 
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Reviews 


Britannica junior; an encyclopaedia 
for boys and girls, prepared under the 
supervision of the editors of the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica. N. Y., Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica, inc., c1934. 12v. 
Blue or red keratol $69.75, to libra- 
ries $59.75; green cloth $59.90, to li- 
braries $49.90; prices to libraries do 
not include bakelite case, book ends, 
and globe given with trade purchases. 


This is an encyclopedia intended for 
children from four to fourteen years old, 
according to the publishers’ circular. 
The first volume is a ready reference 
volume of the fact index type, and the 
last, a study guide. The remaining ten 
are devoted to the encyclopedia proper, 
which follows the usual alphabetical 
form. Informational articles range in 
length from fifteen or twenty lines to 
ten or a dozen pages, and deal in gen- 
eral with specific topics. Some articles 
give directions for activities, such as that 
on Marionettes, as do some of the end 
papers. Stories for younger children are 
included. 
frankly a revision of Weedon’s modern 
encyclopedia, reviewed in October 1932, 
the extent and character of the revision 
are our immediate concern. 

The Foreword states that Weedon’s 
modern encyclopedia, copyright, plates, 
and all rights, were bought by the pub- 
lishers of Encyclopaedia Britannica and 
that it is the foundation upon which 
Britannica junior is built. The Weedon 
copyright date is not noted on the re- 
verse of the title page, which omission vio- 


Since Britannica junior is 


—— 


lates No. 5 of the Cooperative Measures 
proposed by the Subscription Books Com- 
mittee to the National Association of 
Book Publishers and published in the 
Bulletin, January 1930. This became 
No. 2 of the Trade Practice Rules which 
were incorporated in Divisional Code 
E of the Book Publishing Industry, and 
reads: “No Member of the Division 
shall use only the last date of copyright 
and/or eliminate the first copyright 
date.” 

A later sentence in the Foreword states 
that “every article has been gone over 
carefully and changed or entirely rewrit- 
ten to conform to the ideals of the present 
editors.” This has been acknowledged 
as an inadvertent error and we are as- 
sured by the publishers that the words 
“where necessary” will be inserted be- 
fore “changed or entirely rewritten.” 

Still continuing with the Foreword, 
we read that the editors of Britannica 
junior assume full responsibility for the 
contents of all the volumes. Two sen- 
tences further on: “It (Britannica 
junior) is given its name because it was 
planned and supervised by the editors of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica with the 
object of making it as reliable and useful 
for children as the Britannica itself is 
for adults.” The plan, with the excep- 
tion of the first and last volumes, is iden- 
tical with that of Weedon’s modern en- 
cyclo pedia. 

The first and most obvious change 
made in transforming Weedon’s into 
Britannica junior is the increase in the 
number of volumes from eight to twelve 
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with a corresponding reduction in the 
number of pages per volume. There are 
now no split-letter volumes. Volume 1 
is the index and volume 12 a study guide. 
The actual expansion of the main text 
is 14 pages. The index has been ‘in- 
creased by 83 pages, and the tables and 
outlines amount to 175 pages more, a 
total of 272 added pages, or an increase 
of not quite 8%. 

The binding, of either red or blue 
washable fabric, or—in the school and 
library edition—green cloth, with the 
no-split letter volumes, improves the 
physical appearance and handiness of the 
set, which comes in an ingenious box 
that can be used as bookcase or reading 
table. The 24 new end papers and the 
new frontispieces are also improvements. 

Comparison of the main text with 
that of Weedon’s shows some added ma- 
terial, the rewriting of occasional articles, 
and numerous minor alterations. The 


bulk of the text remains the same. Thirty 
named contributors have written new 
articles or rewritten the former ones for 
the main body of the text and several 
others have contributed to the outlines 


in the Study guide. No editor of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica is listed ex- 
cept Franklin H. Hooper. 

The story articles are greatly improved 
and are now printed in two-column form 
in keeping with the rest of the set. Al- 
though story material may have its value 
for home use, it adds nothing to and may 
detract from the value of an encyclopedia 
from a library standpoint. 

Place has been made for new articles 
by the familiar methods of omitting, con- 
densing or curtailing older ones, with 
varying results. Thus, Morley Callag- 


han, Canadian writer, disappears to 
make room for Callao, which has been 
promoted from the index. Cardinal 
McCloskey in like manner makes way 
for Macbeth. The article on the Cen- 
tury plant has had most of the interest 
and information squeezed out of it to 
admit a brief, inadequate article on the 
Century of progress exposition. The 
few and not striking illustrations for the 
Exposition must be sought through the 
index. The letter A, Aard-vark, Aard- 
wolf, and Aaron, which were omitted 
from Weedon’s, now receive articles at 
considerable expense to Abbey (a re- 
ligious establishment). No letter except 
A has been given an article. 

In condensing the article on Marriage 
and divorce to make space for Jacques 
Marquette and Captain Marryat, a sen- 
tence in Weedon’s on polyandry has been 
abridged so that the reader infers that 
the custom no longer exists. 

Among omitted topics found in sim- 
ilar encyclopedias are Dollfuss, Robert 
Hutchins, Morrell act, Wilmot proviso, 
centrifugal force, and codes in industry. 
No references are found to John Fitch of 
steamboat fame, or to Thomas Daven- 
port, inventor of the electric motor. 
There is no main article on Santo Do- 
mingo, though there is one on Haiti. 
No events in Spain or Austria are in- 
cluded since 1931, nor in Germany since 
Hitler’s accession as chancellor. The 
Chart of American and world history, 
from the presidency of Harrison to the 
present time, stops with 1931 as it did 
in Weedon’s. (American and Canadian 
history are brought down to 1933 and 
1934, respectively, in the Historical chart 
on the Americas.) The Japanese attack 
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on Shanghai of 1932 is not mentioned 
either in the article on Shanghai or in 
that on Japan. The article, Rubber, fails 
to note methods of cultivation and manu- 
facture, or uses. 

Actual errors partly due to careless 
revision are found in the article on Des 
Moines, where the defunct Des Moines 
University is still listed among educa- 
tional institutions, and in the article on 
Cleveland, which city is still given a city 
manager government. The articles on 
Oregon and South Dakota have been 
criticized for numerous inaccuracies, by 
librarians in those states. The article, 
Malaria, assigns to Sir Ronald Ross ex- 
periments performed by Ross’s Italian 
rival, G. B. Grassi. In the article on 
Engineers and engineering, George 
Stephenson is credited with inventing the 
locomotive, though Trevithick is given 
priority in the article, Locomotive. 

The discovery of cosmic rays is at- 
tributed in different articles to R. A. 
Millikan, though it is not fair to over- 
emphasize this popular error which is 
shared by Compton’s and the World 
book. Enzymes, in the article, Enzyme, 
are defined as inorganic substances; actu- 
ally, the chemical make-up of enzymes 
is undetermined. Incidentally, neither 
Britannica junior nor the World book 
mentions the distinguishing characteristic 
of an enzyme, namely, that it is produced 
by living organisms. In the article on 
Xerxes, the sea is punished for destroy- 
ing both of that monarch’s bridge- 
building projects. The second bridge 
held, according to Herodotus. Individu- 
ally, these and other slips may be trifling ; 
collectively, they cast doubts on the schol- 
arship of the work. They certainly con- 


ee 


flict with the claim made in the publishers 
advertising that every statement is au- 
thoritatively accurate. 

The index, called the Ready reference 
volume, is similar to Compton’s Fact- 
index except that it gives information for 
every entry, in addition to page references 
to the main text. It suffers from many 
inconsistencies in plan and execution. A 
typical example appears when entries 
under Maryland and Massachusetts are 
compared. Under Maryland, one finds a 
reference to “settlement,” but no such 
reference under Massachusetts, though 
parallel information occurs in both ar- 
ticles. _ Whatever indexing plan is 
adopted, it is confusing not to have it 
carried through. 

An annoying practice is that of refer- 
ring from an abbreviation in the index to 
the article, Abbreviations, where the 
equivalent, already given, is merely re- 
peated. 

Under the heading, Colonies, Amer- 
ican, there are references to United 
States, costume, dwellings, first flag, 
Franklin, samplers, suffrage, and Wash- 
ington. There are none to the thirteen 
original states, nor to other topics with 
articles containing historical matter. Un- 
der Election, no reference is made to 
Ballot, though Weedon’s contained one. 
The index often refers to the mere men- 
tion of a subject in the text. For ex- 
ample, the entry, Planetarium, refers the 
reader to the article, Chicago, which 
merely says that “in Grant Park... 
just east of the aquarium is the Adler 
Planetarium.” ‘The index has no cross 
reference from Adler Planetarium, and 
no reference to the pictures in the article, 
Constellations. 
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Volume 12, the Study guide, is an 
added feature, edited by Frederick L. 
Redefer, Executive Secretary of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association. Part I, 
section 1, consists of a fine presentation 
of instruction in the use of books as 
tools. Twenty-nine lesson pages are writ- 
ten for boys and girls and include inter- 
esting objective test questions. As far as 
we know this is a unique feature in any 
encyclopedia. Part I, sections 2 and 3, are 
devoted to home projects for leisure time 
and to study units classified under Eng- 
lish, Social Sciences, Science, Health, 
Music, and Art. Units include study 
outlines, suggested readings and refer- 
ences, suggested activities, and lesson ma- 
terial. The article on Music by Satis 
N. Coleman is noteworthy. The Social 
Science outline has few specific references 
to the main text, probably because the set 
is weak in this field. Part I constitutes 
the greater part of the volume. Part II 
is a miscellaneous collection of documents 
and tables, useful for reference though 
easily overlooked. 

As a whole, the Study guide contains 
much material which would be useful in 
reference work with children if it were 
incorporated in the main text. From the 
teacher’s standpoint, the Study guide 
will be practically helpful and suggestive 
as far as it goes; it can be virtually dis- 
regarded as an asset from a library angle. 

Discussion of volumes 1 and 12 again 
recalls the Foreword. ‘This directs at- 
tention “‘to the first and last volumes in 
the set, both of which are new in idea 
and contents.” Of course there is noth- 
ing new in a study guide nor in a fact 
index unless placing the fact index first 
is a new idea. 


The set is copiously and, on the whole, 
well illustrated, though it could still be 
considerably improved. Many drawings 
might well be replaced by photographs. 
A more even distribution of illustrations 
among articles might be suggested. There 
are only 18 full page colored maps, and 
no political state maps of the United 
States. Others beside the reviewer will 
question the editor’s claim that no work 
of this kind is more beautiful or more 
fully aided by pictures than Britannica 
junior. 

With all its defects, many of which 
have been pointed out, it is only fair to 
say that Britannica junior contains much 
useful and interesting material. Certain 
articles in Britannica junior are superior 
to corresponding articles in other works; 
compare, for example, the article, Poetry, 
and that on Geology (barring an unlucky 
illustration) with those in Compton’s. 
The article on Baseball is the best to be 
found in any juvenile encyclopedia. 
Comparison of Britannica junior and 
Compton’s shows that each contains many 
main articles, and frequently information 
within specific articles, not to be found in 
the other. Comparison is made with 
Compton’s because Britannica junior ap- 
proximates Compton’s more nearly than 
other encyclopedias, in age appeal and in 
general form. 

Though no one would claim that num- 
ber of pages is any criterion of quality, 
in view of the announced new low price 
of Britannica junior, the following table 
may be of interest: 


Britannica 

junior 4,094 pages $49.90 $1.22 per page 
Compton’s 5,348 pages $62.50 $1.18 per page 
World book 8,690 pages $66.00 $0.76 per page 


Britannica junior’s prices to the public, 
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$69.75 and $59.90, include a bakelite 
case, a pair of book ends, and a globe. 
Prices to libraries do not include the ex- 
tras, so that there appears to be no actual 
discount on the set itself, in the usual 
sense of the term. The Committee’s un- 
derstanding is that, under certain special 
conditions, members of the general pub- 
lic may likewise enjoy the privilege of 
foregoing the accessories and paying the 
lower price. 

Owners of Britannica junior may be- 
come subscribers to a monthly magazine 
of about 16 pages, containing puzzles, 
letters, games, and contests with continual 
reference to articles in this encyclopedia. 
A membership pin is sent to each sub- 
scriber. The price, $2 a year, seems high 
for such ephemeral material, which 
strongly suggests a form of advertising. 

When Weedon’s was published in 
1932, the Committee, after much deliber- 
ation, recommended it as supplementary 
material for libraries which had Comp- 
ton’s or the World book, or where price 
was of first importance. At the same 
time, care was taken to point out the 
weaknesses of the set so that librarians 
would be under no misapprehension in 
considering it for purchase. When re- 
mainder sets came on the market, the 
Committee recommended Weedon’s 
without qualifications, because of the ex- 
ceptionally low price. The low price, of 
course, did not remove the defects of the 
work, but did make the good material in 
it a much better bargain. 

The set still retains the general weak- 
nesses and defects of Weedon’s. ‘The 
style is still uneven and too often dis- 
The work as a whole seems to 
lack a carefully worked out plan for col- 


cursive. 


lecting and organizing material. It is 
far from doing for children what the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica does for adults. 

On the other hand, the work is im- 
proved in some respects. Where its 
faults are understood and can be counter- 
balanced by juvenile encyclopedias of ac- 
cepted merit, Britannica junior should be 
useful in working with children of grade 
and junior high school age. Unfortu- 
nately, the general defects already men- 
tioned, together with the omissions, 
errors, inadequate revision, and miscel- 
laneous imperfections, make the Commit- 
tee feel that the set falls short of meeting 
the requirements of a satisfactory refer- 
ence work for children. It is still less the 
standard aid which the title might lead 
the prospective purchaser to believe it 
to be. 

Not recommended except for supple- 
mentary use. 


Childcraft. 6v. Chicago, W. F. 
Quarrie, to be published in 1935. 


The publishers state that this set has 
been planned for parents and teachers. 
There are 9 volumes in all, but the 
teachers’ edition and the parents’ edition 
consist each of only 6 volumes, 3 of the 
volumes in each edition being identical, 
i. e., Stories of fact and fancy; Stories of 
life and lands; and Book of verse. The 
books are to be used with children from 
kindergarten through the primary 
grades. The anthology volumes are to 
be read to the children and the other 3 
volumes are to be used only by the 
teacher or parent, respectively. S. E. 
Farquhar is editor-in-chief. 

Upon publication, Childcraft will be 
examined and reviewed in the Sudbscrip- 
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tion Books Bulletin. Libraries and 
individuals are advised to defer purchase 
until this review appears. 


Compton’s pictured encyclopedia; 
ed. by Guy Stanton Ford; managing 
eds., Samuel Bannister Harding and 
Athol Ewart Rollins; art director, 
Seymour Jones. 15v. Chicago, F. E. 
Compton and co., c1935. Price to li- 
braries, fabrikoid $69.50; buckram 
$62.50. 

Compton’s pictured encyclopedia was 
first published in 1922. Since then many 
editions and printings have appeared, 
each showing improvement over the last, 
until the set now holds a high place 
among juvenile reference works. The 
1935 issue is not a true edition, like that 
of 1932, but a new printing, in which 
many changes have been made. Colored 
plates have been inserted which, according 
to the publishers, represent the “first ap- 
plication in an educational work of the 
new direct color photography from ac- 
tual objects.” They add value to the set. 

This issue carries some changes sug- 
gested in the Bulletin for October 1932; 
others were not acted upon. Catchy 
lead sentences and pictorial diagrams are 
retained. There are still too many writ- 
ten down articles and passages which are 
out of keeping with the tone of the work 
as a whole. Examples are the Pigeon 
that won a war medal, Mr. Fluffy Tail 
and Miss Curly Locks, etc. An example 
more unfortunate, because it is informa- 
tional, is the article, Poetry, which, be- 
sides being couched in language calculated 
utterly to repel Penrod and his friends, 
seems likely to instil some rather ques- 
tionable notions on the nature of poetry. 


There are also chopped-up versions of 
the classics, as “Pilgrim’s progress” and 
“Paradise lost,” which have little encyclo- 
pedic value. 

Volumes B, M, and XYZ were 
checked entry by entry; the same subject 
headings have been used in both editions 
and little change was seen in text in 
volumes B and XYZ. Much of the new 
material throughout the set concerns 
political and economic subjects; articles 
on Money and Franklin D. Roosevelt 
have been rewritten and expanded and 
that on Mint has been rewritten. Late 
1934 happenings are included, as assas- 
sination of King Alexander and election 
of Cardenas in Mexico. 

Notable features are the numerous 
Reference-outlines for study appended to 
articles on countries and on large sub- 
jects, like Music and Mythology. These 
should be suggestive to teachers in plan- 
ning study, and to librarians in making 
out reading lists because of their listing 
and organization of topics. The actual 
value of encyclopedic material referred to 
is often slight or negligible. 

An up-to-date map of National Parks 
is added, also an enlarged and improved 
map of Japan and Manchukuo. Maps 
are still incomplete; e.g., a recent call 
for location of Chahar could not be an- 
swered through map of China or Japan. 
Political state maps are still lacking. 

There are 660 pages of Fact-index in 
the 1935 printing, as against 704 in 1932. 
Pages were checked for variations, in the 
B, M, and XYZ volumes in the 1934 
and 1935 issues, and few differences in 
entry words were found. Therefore it 
is judged that most of the changes in 
“504 index pages revised or reset” were 
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such minimum ones as were necessary in 
incorporating notes on new colored 
plates and revised articles. 

Some of the references in the 1935 
Fact-index are inaccurate. Examples: 
Under McKinley, William, this refer- 
ence occurs: Samoan Islands divided 
S-20. There is no reference to Mc- 
Kinley under Samoa in the text. Under 
Jackson, Andrew, are the following 
references: Indian territory established 
O-219; Texas secedes from Mexico 
T-60; Garrison founds The Liberator 
G-16. Jackson’s connection with these 
events is not brought out. 

The new, long article on Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt is very inadequately 
indexed. Topics in it which are not 
indexed include: Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation (the entry for which re- 
fers only to the article on Hoover), 
PWA, AAA, TVA, Codes for in- 
dustry, “Managed currency” (discussed 
in article, Money, but without reference 
to Roosevelt), and the repeal of 
Prohibition. Contrariwise, an index 
reference under NRA—there is no cross 
reference from National Recovery Ad- 
ministration—refers to the Roosevelt 
article, though with some confusion to 
the reader, since the article itself is un- 
paged, and the page numbers given are 
for two pages, on other subjects, which 
sandwich the Roosevelt article between 
them. 

If one is to go first to the Fact-index 
for brief information, then some very 
short articles in main text are needless 
repetition, or see references in another 
form (see Bobwhite and Benedictine). 
As an example, main entry under Bob- 
white reads, ““The common name for the 


most familiar American species of quail 
(see Quail),” and index entry, ‘“Bob- 
white, North American quail Q-1.” 

Arrangement follows the plan of 1932 
and 1934 issues. 

Although Compton’s has won a de- 
served place in the reference collections 
of children’s department and school li- 
brary, it could still be considerably im- 
proved. On the whole, the 1935 
printing maintains the high general 
standard set by the 1932 edition. 
Though there are some odd omissions, 
the set is remarkably comprehensive. 
Though a number of contributions could 
be definitely improved, the great majority 
of informational articles are adequate for 
their purpose and are well presented. 
The illustrations are numerous, attrac- 
tive, and helpful, though their distribu- 
tion is somewhat uneven, and some 
individual pictures could be bettered. 
The index is good though open to criti- 
cism in certain details. Useful typo- 
graphical devices emphasize high points. 
It would be an improvement if all bib- 
liographies were graded. Occasional 
bibliographies in text might be expanded. 

Format is satisfactory and for good 
workmanship the equal of that of any en- 
cyclopedia on the market at the same 
price level. 

Compton’s continues to rank among 
the best juvenile encyclopedias. For the 
home, school, or library not possessing 
the 1932 or 1934 printing, the 1935 issue 


is strongly recommended. 


International library of music: Piano 
series. 8v. 468 4th Ave., N. Y., The 
University Society, c1934. $48; sell- 
ing price to libraries, schools and col- 
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leges $32; discounts to teachers and 
music students, ranging up to 25%. 


This work, according to the publishers, 
is a new edition of one which has been 
on the market in some form since 1897. 
“It includes many of the compositions 
edited by I. J. Paderewski, reprinted 
from the original plates of his Century 
Library of Music.” 

The Subscription Books Bulletin of 
January 1932 reviewed fully the edition 
of 1925 in 16 volumes, of which 8 were 
devoted to the Piano series. The changes 
made in the present edition under 
the editorial management of Frank 
Campbell-Watson affect these eight vol- 
umes. About half of the material in the 
old editions has been retained. The elimi- 
nations consist principally of longer com- 
positions requiring highly developed skill. 
The new material is based upon recom- 
mendations of an _ editorial board 
representing the established music con- 
servatories and music teachers. The col- 
lection is well-chosen and discriminating, 
with emphasis placed upon the older 
standard compositions. It includes 627 
compositions by 175 composers, ranging 
from easy to moderately difficult. 

The graded arrangement of the vol- 
umes is that of the previous edition, the 
simpler material being placed first in each 
volume and ranging from the simplest 
in volume one to the most difficult in 
volume eight. Each volume has a table 
of contents at the beginning. For the 
benefit of purchasers of the first four vol- 
umes only, there is an author and title 
index of the compositions in this part of 
the set; a similar index in volume eight 
covers volumes five to eight, and there 
is a general index for the whole set. In 





addition, a classified index lists the ex- 
ercises, studies and repertoire composi- 
tions according to their special fitness for 
specific uses. 

The books are folio volumes, bound in 
red fabrikoid, with gold lettering. The 
publishers state that single volumes may 
be replaced at the proportionate price, 
thus offsetting one of the objections to 
a set for library use. Volumes ordered 
for library use will be reinforced. 

Large music collections would have 
most of the material in other books and 
the volumes would not be useful for 
reference. 

Recommended, as was the previous 
edition, for the home if the expense is no 
objection, and for the small library 
which can afford such a collection for 
circulation. 


Modern encyclopedia; ed. by A. H. 
McDannald. N. Y., Wm. H. Wise 
and co., 1935. illus. por. $1.95. 


This one-volume encyclopedia, recom- 
mended for home use, was reviewed in 
the Subscription Books Bulletin, January, 
1934, p. 12. The price has been reduced 
from $3.50 and the publishers assure us 
that the 1935 issue is a completely revised 
edition. 


Modern encyclopedia for children; 
ed. by John R. Crossland and J. M. 
Parrish, assisted by Dr. Cyril Nor- 
wood, Sir J. Arthur Thomson, Mar- 
jorie Bowen, John L. Laird, Stephen 
Southwold and Prof. A. M. Low. 
London and Glasgow; 15 E. 26th St., 
N. Y., Collins Clear Type Press, 1933. 
756p. $2.50. 


This is an interesting volume of gen- 
eral information presented in much the 
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style of the Book of knowledge. Fora 
one-volume work, it is very comprehen- 
sive. It begins with a section on the 
great universe, or worlds afar. This is 
followed by material on how life came 
into the world, glimpses of the habits 
and customs of various races of people, 
and a section on the development of 
travel and transportation. Explana- 
tions are given of many historical ref- 
erences and of scientific phenomena, and 
there is an introduction to English litera- 
ture and world classics. As usual in 
such works, the pages on literature are 
the least satisfactory. The subject mat- 
ter of the encyclopedia is arranged under 
very broad subjects such as the world, its 
history and people, science and literature. 
The arrangement does not seem particu- 
larly logical. Subjects are treated so as 
to catch the interest of the child by 
choosing their most picturesque features. 

The Modern encyclopedia for chil- 
dren is published in England and is de- 
cidedly British in tone and subject matter. 
According to the Foreword by Cyril 
Norwood, headmaster of Harrow, the 
title evidently was originally Whatever 
men do. All spelling, as of labour, 
colour, gaol, etc., follows British usage. 
British terminology is employed: thus, 
motion picture and phonograph are 
called cinema and gramophone; a faucet 
is a tap; a police patrol, a prison van. 
Sir Ronald Ross is credited with dis- 
covering the mosquito as a transmitter 
not only of malaria but also of yellow 
fever, and with stamping out the latter 
disease! Walter Reed and Gorgas are 
not mentioned. In the section, Great 
men and women, only one American is 
included—Benjamin Franklin. No 
American is mentioned in the articles 





“Our literature” or “World literature.” 
No entry occurs in the index for any of 
the following: Hawthorne, Irving, 
Mark Twain, Emerson, and others 
whom American children would be 
especially interested in studying. 

The Encyclopedia is interestingly and 
fully illustrated with fifteen beautiful 
full-page colored illustrations and an 
average of about three photographs or 
charts to the page. Some of the photo- 
graphs are blurred. The volume is 
large, heavy, and poorly bound, but 
paper and print are very good, and the 
end papers are attractive. 

Any wide-awake boy or girl, of ten to 
fourteen years, will enjoy browsing in its 
pages, but it will be more useful in stim- 
ulating a desire for information than in 
satisfying it. A ten-page, three-column 
index enables the reader to find informa- 
tion which would otherwise be lost be- 
cause of the miscellaneous arrangement. 

The inclusion of several groups of 
Folk stories of the nations detracts from 
the value of the contents. In many in- 
stances stories are not well chosen or 
told, and the book would be better with- 
out them. The story of Baldour is not 
representative, and a child may easily 
confuse it with the well-known Norse 
tale of Baldur. “The Feast Day” is a 
poor example of a folk tale to include in 
a child’s book. 

With the shortcomings mentioned 
clearly in mind, the Modern encyclopedia 
for children is recommended as an inex- 
pensive volume of miscellaneous informa- 
tion with a decidedly British viewpoint. 

Though not sold by subscription, this 
work seems to justify notice here, as a 
means of comparing it with encyclopedias 
not handled through the trade. 
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National service manual; rev. to Oc- 
tober, 1934. loose-leaf. National 
Automotive Service. Price quoted to 


one librarian at $29.50, with annual 
supplementary sheets at $5 a year. 


This manual was recently offered for 
sale to a librarian in the east. The title 
was formerly Reed’s service manual. No 
information about the service can be 
found in trade catalogs, and the location 
of the publisher is unknown. Can any 
reader give us further information? 

If a copy can be obtained from the 
publisher or a library, it will be reviewed 
in a future number of the Subscription 
Books Bulletin. Until then, our readers 
are advised to defer purchase. 


University of North Carolina library 
extension publications. Chapel 
Hill, University of North Carolina 
Press, 1920-date. 


“For North Carolina clubs the regis- 
tration fees are as follows: courses with- 
out stars [older courses], $3; courses 
starred [more recent], $5; courses 
double starred [still more recent], $6; 
courses triple starred [most recent], $7. 

“Clubs out of the state may register 
for the courses by adding $3 to the 
prices given above. 

“The fee entitles all clubs to ten copies 
of the study outline and the loan of all 
necessary references for each meeting. 
. . - Borrowers pay all transportation 
OG8is." 

Single copies may be purchased for 
25c by residents of North Carolina and 
for 50c by non-residents. 

This series, formerly issued as Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Extension 


Bulletins, is designed to serve either as 
outlines for study club programs, for 
men’s and women’s clubs, or as reading 
courses for individual readers. Over 
fifty courses are now available, covering 
such varied subjects as American, Eng- 
lish, and foreign literature, including 
special studies of poetry, drama, the short 
story, negro literature, and the literature 
of the South; folklore; American and 
European history; problems of govern- 
ment and citizenship ; biography; travel; 
popular science; gardening; the pre- 
school child; children’s reading, etc. 
The courses are prepared by members of 
the faculty and library staff of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, and new titles 
are added to the list each year. 

These study outlines are all arranged 
according to the same general plan, each 
course consisting of from twelve to 
twenty chapters representing as many 
units of the course. References are in- 
cluded at the end of each chapter and 
subjects for study are suggested. A com- 
plete special reference bibliography and 
a list of additional references are given 
at the end of each outline. Publishers, 
prices, and dates of all books are indi- 
cated. Another list gives the addresses 
of publishers whose works are used as 
special references. 

The comparative brevity, range of 
material, timeliness, and moderate cost 
make these study outlines widely useful. 
Libraries cooperating with adult educa- 
tion agencies in their communities will 
find them of value, as will all readers’ 
advisers, and other librarians interested 
in promoting systematic reading on the 
part of their clientele. They are espe- 
cially recommended to libraries which 
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are trying to offer effective and inexpen- 
sive substitutes for inadequate and often 
costly study courses organized for com- 
mercial purposes and sold under the guise 
of educational programs. 


World book encyclopedia; modern, 
pictorial, comprehensive; ed. by E. S. 
Farquhar. 19v. Chicago, W. F. 
Quarrie and co. 1934. buckram 
$79.90; cloth $68.90. 


The 1930 edition of the World book 
was reviewed in Subscription Books 
Bulletin, January, 1930, p. 16; it was 
compared with Compton’s pictured en- 
cyclopedia in an editorial, October, 1932. 

The World book is an excellent stand- 
ard work for children’s room, school li- 
brary, or home. It appeals to an older 
group than does Compton’s, though the 
two sets overlap considerably in this re- 
spect. It can also be used as a simple, 
popular encyclopedia for adults. The ar- 
rangement is alphabetical with numerous 
cross references, but no index. 

The 1934 edition is similar to that of 
1933, but since the latest edition to be 
reviewed in Subscription Books Bulletin 
was that of 1930, comparison will be 
made with it. 

The chief difference between the 1930 
and 1934 editions is in the format, this 
new edition being in 18 volumes, plus 
one new volume containing a Reading 
and study guide. All subjects beginning 
with the same letter of the alphabet are 
in the same volume, an arrangement 
which has been successfully used by 
Compton’s pictured encyclopedia for 
some years. 

The set contains the same number of 
pages as the 1930 edition, with the addi- 
tion of 14 supplementary pages at the 


QQeeee 


end of the W-X-Y-Z volume, which are 
devoted to a bibliography. This bibli- 
ography, not found in the 1930 edition, is 
an excellent list compiled by James 
Goodwin Hodgson, formerly instructor 
in the Library School of the Queens- 
borough Public Library, assisted by Mary 
Foster of the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh, and with aid from thirteen other 
librarians. It is arranged by subjects 
which are closely related to articles in 
the encyclopedia. It is not annotated, 
but includes bibliographical information. 
The titles are suitable for home, school, 
or public libraries. Those for older or 
younger readers are so indicated. Books 
of purely imaginative literature, such as 
poetry, are not included, since these are 
noted in special articles in the main body 
of the work. 

Comparing the first 100 pages in 
volume M of the 1934 edition with the 
corresponding pages in the 1930 edition, 
it is found that only one new subject has 
been added, a 27-line article on Thomas 
Mann. Space for this was made by re- 
ducing the article on Manna in the same 
column to half its former length. There 
is one See reference added to the list of 
articles ; the article on Machine guns has 
been rewritten; and those on James 
Ramsay Macdonald, Mount McKinley, 
Maeterlinck, Manchuria, and Manila 
have been brought up to date by a sen- 
tence, as in the case of Maeterlinck, or by 
the revision of a paragraph or two, as in 
the case of Manchuria. The date of the 
death of John Bach McMaster in 1932 
has been added to his biography; a mis- 
take in spelling and one in alphabeting 
have been corrected; population figures 
and other statistics have been brought up 
to date. 
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Articles beginning with Pa show 
various revisions of figures and some 
slight changes of text. That on Paper 
has been rewritten and signed. Those 
on Palestrina, Pantheon, Parthenon, and 
Patrick, Saint, are signed in this issue 
but not in the one of 1930, some of the 
articles being changed and some not. 
Three headings have been omitted, 
Packers and stockyards administration, 
Pala, and Pantoptikon, all being See 
references. A map of Panama is omitted ; 
7 plates have been added and 7 left out 
in the rewritten article on Paper. There 
is also a new plate for Southern Pacific 
islands. The illustrations are noticeably 
brighter than in the 1930 edition. Al- 
together, no drastic revision was noted in 
this section, but there were enough minor 
changes to indicate that the material had 





Copies of Divisional Code E, for the 
Subscription and Mail Order Book 
Publishing Division of the Book Pub- 
lishing Industry, may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., at 5 cents each. 
The Code was also printed in the 
Publishers’ Weekly of October 13, 1934, 








p. 1383-86. 





Correction 


When Richards cyclopedia was entered 
in this Bulletin last July the price quoted 
was $29.90. On the strength of a state- 
ment made by an authorized representa- 
tive of the publisher to a member of the 
Committee the price was changed in the 
October 1934 issue to $39.90. A tele- 
gram from Mr. Richards to headquarters 
demanded to know why and on whose 
authority this change had been made. 
We explained the matter, expressed our 
regret at having accepted the agent’s 
word without verification from the pub- 


been scrutinized for errors and omissions. 

Investigation of certain specific sub- 
jects, e. g., Germany, Herbert Hoover, 
National Recovery Administration, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Russia, Spain, 
Technocracy, and Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, revealed important changes. 
The articles have been revised or com- 
pletely rewritten; to make room for the 
new subjects, illustrations in the text 
have been omitted, and the pages reset. 
Two full-page illustrations of Theodore 
Roosevelt and a full-page photograph of 
the city of Rome were omitted to make 
room for the article on Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and his recovery program, 

The 1934 World book encyclopedia is 
recommended for libraries that do not 
possess a 1930 or 1933 edition. 





UTHORITY is given to reprint any re- 

view in full, but not to quote any 
review in part except with the permis- 
sion of the American Library Assotia- 
tion. No pronouncements made in this 
Bulletin can be considered official pro- 
nouncements of the American Library 
Association. Official pronouncements are 
made so only by formal wote of the 
Executive Board, Council, or member- 
ship of the association. Obviously no 
such action has been secured or sought 
in matters pertaining to the evaluation 
of subscription books. No opinion ex- 
pressed herein can therefore be cited as 
“an official endorsement” of the Amer- 
ican Library Association. 











lisher, and offered to give again the cor- 
rect price of $29.90 in this issue. 

In reply, Mr. Richards asks us to an- 
nounce that on and after January 1, 1935, 
the price of Richards cyclopedia is in- 
creased to $39.50, or 40c less than the 
amount we stated in error. A discount 
to schools and libraries will make the 
price to such institutions $36 a set. 
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